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Students  perform 
at  a coffee  house 
at  residence. 
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Cupcakes  make  sweet  fundraiser  for  Haiti 


By  USA  BUCHER 

It  started  with  four  young 
women  who  shared  a love  of 
cupcakes.  They  then  came  up 
with  an  idea  to  hold  a bake 
sale  in  support  of  Haiti.  When 
they  pitched  the  idea  to  local 
confectionary  artist  extraor- 
dinaire, Yvonne  Zensner,  she 
agreed  to  donate  the  venue 
and  cupcakes,  quickly  making 
the  fundraiser  a sweet  suc- 
cess. 

“Leslie  Kalbfleisch,  Holly 
Tribble,  Tash  Blais  and 
Alison  Lamb  approached  me 
with  the  idea  as  part  of  their 
final  project  in  the  event 
management  program,”  said 
Zensner,  owner  of  the  Cake 
Box,  a confectionary  boutique 
located  at  271  King  St.  W.  in 
Kitchener.  “I  decided  to 
become  part  of  it  to  help 
them,  to  help  Haiti  relief  and 
to  spread  the  love  of  cup- 
cakes!" 

“The  money  is  going  to  the 
Haitian  relief  effort  being 
supported  by  The  Canadian 
Red  Cross,”  said  Kalbfleisch. 
“We  hope  that  this  money  will 
help  those  get  the  food,  med- 
ication, care  and  shelter  that 
they  so  desperately  need  in 
Haiti.” 

Zensner,  who  completed  a 
masters  of  cake  decoration 
and  confectionary  arts  pro- 
gram in  Toronto  and  has 
studied  with  internationally 
recognized,  award-winning 


sugar  artists  in  New  York 
City,  made  more  than  500 
mini  cupcakes  decorated  with 
sprinkles  and  brightly 
coloured  icing  in  blue,  pink, 
green  and  yellow  for  the  Feb. 
25  event.  They  sold  out,  rais- 
ing a total  of  $1,226. 

The  four  students  organized 
the  event,  promotions  and 
special  guests. 

“It  didn’t  take  very  long  to 
plan,”  said  Kalbfleisch.  “We 
have  all  planned  events 
before  so  we  know  the  process 
of  it  all.  Holly  and  I planned 
our  grad  gala  for  our  advertis- 
ing program.”  Kalbfleisch 
also  interned  at  an  event 
planning  agency  in  their  New 
York  and  Los  Angeles  offices 
for  a month,  and  the  other 
students  also  completed  an 
internship. 

Special  guests  were 
Waterloo  Mayor  Brenda 
Halloran  and  Kitchener 
Mayor  Carl  Zehr  who  each 
decorated'  a half  a dSzexi  cup- 
cakes  that  were  later  auc- 
tioned off. 

“Our  teacher,  John  Booth, 
came  in  and  bought  two  pack- 
ages of  cupcakes  decorated  by 
mayors,”  said  Kalbfleisch. 
“He  bought  just  one  dozen 
cupcakes  for  $40  because  they 
were  decorated  by  the 
mayor.” 

The  young  women  had  made 
$100  before  the  event  even 
started  and  one  person  put  in 
an  order  for  60  cupcakes. 


Tash  Blais,  Alison  Lamb,  Holly  Tribble  and  Leslie  Kalbfleisch  organized  a cupcake  fundraiser,  raising 
$1,226  for  Haiti  relief  efforts.  For  more  photos  see  Page  10. 


TREE  PLANTING  not  as  easy  as  it  sounds 


PHOTO  BY  NICK  DASKO 


Students  eager  for  summer  employment  sometimes  consider  tree 
planting  as  an  option.  Many  go  into  it  not  realizing  the  challenges 
ahead.  For  story  and  more  photos  see  Pages  8 and  9. 


Learn  some  new  art  techniques 


at  Homer  Watson 


By  STACEY  FALCONER 

Artists  interested  in  learn- 
ing new  techniques  can  sign 
up  for  a variety  of  workshops 
and  classes  at  the  Homer 
Watson  House  and  Gallery. 
Workshops  and  classes  range 
from  $60  to  $100  for  a four-  to 
six-week  course.  The  great 
news  for  Conestoga  students, 
staff  and  faculty  is  the  gallery 
is  located  nearby,  at  1754  Old 
Mill  Rd. 

Homer  Watson  House  and 
Gallery  is  named  after  the 
first  noted  landscape  artist  in 
Canada.  The  gallery  was  con- 
structed in  1906  and  is  one  of 
the  oldest  operating  galleries 
in  Canada.  Scott  McNichol,  a 
continuing  education  teacher 


at  Conestoga,  also  teaches  at 
the  gallery.  Other  instructors 
include  Joe  Fansher,  Ann 
Marie  Hadcock  and  Laura 
Perrin. 

The  gallery’s  website  states 
that  they  are  aiming  toward 
achieving  a strong  communi- 
ty through  hands-on  arts  edu- 
cation. They  bring  together 
teachers,  students  and  artists 
and  serve  to  strengthen  the 
link  between  museums,  gal- 
leries and  the  community. 

An  example  of  an  upcoming 
spring  class  for  adults  is 
Portfolios:  Turning  Ideas  Into 
Artwork.  The  classes  will  fea- 
ture art-related  exercises, 
friendly  critiquing  and  peer 
discussion,  which  are  ideal  for 
beginner  and  advanced  stu- 


House 

dents.  They  begin  March  22 
and  end  May  3.  Supplies  are 
required.  This  is  a six-week 
program  being  held  on 
Mondays  from  7 to  9:30  p.m. 

Another  upcoming  work- 
shop is  on  photography  and 
runs  March  24  to  April  14 
from  7 to  9 p.m.  on 
Wednesdays.  Participants 
will  explore  photo  essentials 
in  black  and  white  with  con- 
cepts of  composition,  light 
and  shadow,  shooting  styles 
and  opportunities  to  learn 
new  techniques.  A 35-  mm 
camera  is  needed.  Instruction 
will  be  given  on  developing 
photos  in  a darkroom. 

To  register  for  any  of  the 
classes  or  workshops,  call 
519-748-4377. 
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Now  deep  thoughts 
...  with  Conestoga  College 

Random  questions  answered  by  random  students 

If  you  could  only  eat  one  food  for 
the  rest  of  your  life,  what  would  it  be? 


“I  am  going  to  go  with  my 
favourite  food,  chicken 
teriyaki.  It  is  so  healthy 
and  good.” 

Phil  Boyce, 

first-year 
computer  engineering 


“Mcdonald’s  because  it  is 
my  favourite  fast  food.  I 
would  be  the  face  of  Super 
Size  Me.” 

Dreena  Petting, 

first-year 
office  administration 
executive 


“Mac  and  cheese  with 
hamburger  because  it’s 
awesome  and  you  are  eat- 
ing every  food  group, 
except  vegetables.” 

Ryan  Deboer, 

first-year 
computer  engineering 


“Sushi,  because  it  is  so 
good.  I just  love  it.” 


Jenn  Riddell, 

second-year 
recreation  and  leisure 


“Routine.  I have  it  every  day. 
I’m  going  to  die.” 


Brook  Weir, 

second-year 
recreation  and  leisure 


“Chili  dogs  because  it  is 
amazing  and  very  good  for 
you.  Sonic  the  Hedgehog 
ate  chili  dogs.” 


Jay  Glinny, 

first-year 
computer  engineering 


Coffee  House  relieves  stress 
for  Conestoga  students 


PHOTO  BY  SARAH  MACINTOSH 


Students  Bryan  Barresi,  Matt  McArdle,  Joy  Adaurian  and  Justin 
Singer,  who  is  not  shown,  jam  to  the  song  Ms.  Jackson  by  Outkast. 


By  SARAH  MACINTOSH 

Everyone  enjoyed  the  music 
that  arose  from  the  kitchen  of 
Conestoga  residence  on  Feb. 
22. 

The  music  was  coming  from 
the  Coffee  House  event, 
which  occurs  at  residence 
every  Tuesday  of  every  month 
for  anyone  who  feels  like 
expressing  themselves  with 
an  instrument  or  voice. 

Students  gathered  in  a cir- 
cle, singing  and  playing  musi- 
cal instruments  such  as 
acoustic  or  bass  guitars  and 
bongos. 

Usually  the  circle  consists  of 
around  10  to  12  people  and 
one  time  a didgeridoo,  which 
is  a wind  instrument,  was 
brought. 

On  Feb.  22  other  residents 
I came  to  watch  and  enjoy  the 
mellow  vibe  that  came  from 
j familiar  songs  being  played, 

I such  as  a cover  of  Ms. 

Jackson  by  Outkast. 

I “Social  events  are  always  a 
good  way  to  meet  new  peo- 
, pie,”  said  Joel  Boisvert,  a 
I first-year  general  business 
] student.  “Coffee  house  is  a 
good  event  for  students  with 
musical  talent  to  meet  people 
with  the  same  interests.” 
i The  event  started  at  the 
j beginning  of  the  first  semes- 
ter and  has  run  successfully 
since. 

“The  purpose  of  it  was  to 


have  the  students  feel  a sense 
of  community  with  one  anoth- 
er through  interactive  pro- 
grams such  as  Coffee  House,” 
said  Matthew  McArdle,  a sec- 
ond-year student  in  police 
foundations  and  the  fifth  floor 
resident  adviser. 

“It  was  created  by  Bryan 
Barresi,  the  sixth  floor  resi- 
dent adviser.” 

McArdle  enjoys  the  event  a 
lot  as  music  has  always  had  a 
positive  influence  in  his  life. 

“To  truly  express  yourself 
through  music  is  a feeling 
that  no  one  can  really  take 
away  from  you,”  he  said. 

“Others  can  feel  and  enjoy 
the  music  you  play  if  they  see 


how  passionate  you  are  about 
it.  Every  musician  tells  their 
own  story.” 

This  event  is  a great  way  for 
students  to  relax  and  get  the 
stress  of  school  work  off  their 
mind. 

It’s  also  an  opportunity  to 
meet  students  under  the 
same  pressure  and  to  just  let 
loose. 

Students  can  use  their  tal- 
ent to  create  music  with  oth- 
ers or  they  can  socialize  while 
listening  to  the  calming  music 
being  played. 

As  the  event  runs  in  the 
kitchen,  students  using  the 
ovens  or  pla3dng  pool  also  get 
some  entertainment. 


PITCH-IN! 


2 CONVENIENT  LOCATIONS  TO  SERVE  YOU 

633  easy  r)r.  Urft  #4,  WATERLOO,  CW  55  Stwemaker  St.  Urtl  # 11,  Kira«I«R,  ON 

51  Q tiimx 


LAST-DITCH  EFFORT 


®200t  John  Kroos 


www.kte-ont^.com 


Smile  Conestoga,  you  could  be  our  next  respondent! 
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Recovery  from  an  eating  disorder  is  possibie 


PHOTO  BY  JANELLE  SCHEIFELE 

The  Eating  Disorder  Coalition  of  Waterloo  Region  held  Hope  For 
Recovery  on  Feb.  8.  The  evening’s  presenters  shared  stories  and 
tips  on  returning  to  health  after  suffering  from  an  eating  disorder. 


By  JANJLLE  SCHEIFELE 


Eating  disorders  take  a long 
time  to  develop  and  often 
even  longer  to  overcome,  but 
the  Eating  Disorder  Coalition 
of  Waterloo  Region  (EDAC) 
wants  to  show  that  recovery 
is  possible. 

“Looking  back  over  the  past 
few  years  it’s  been  incredible 
to  see  how  far  I’ve  come,"  said 
Abby  Horst,  who  is  well  along 
her  path  to  health.  "1  absolute- 
ly believe  that  recovery  from 
an  eating  disorder  is  possible." 

Horst  shared  her  story  as 
part  of  Hope  for  Recovery,  an 
evening  hosted  by  EDAC  at 
KW  Counselling  Services.  It 
was  an  evening  of  stories 
from  the  front  lines  about 
what  helps  those  recovering 
from  an  eating  disorder  and 
what  doesn’t.  Three  universi- 
ty students  and  two  parents 
told  of  their  experiences, 
offering  the  perspective  of 
both  parent  and  patient. 

Kathryn  Barratt,  executive 
director  of  EDAC,  acted  as 
emcee  for  the  evening  and 
kept  things  informal,  encour- 
aging questions  from  the 
audience-packed  room. 
EDAC  is  often  the  first 
source  of  information  about 
eating  disorders.  They  pro- 
vide prevention,  education 
and  support  services  in  the 
community. 

Horst  is  pursuing  a mas- 
ter’s degree  in  social  work 
and  hopes  to  eventually  be  a 
counsellor.  She  enrolled  in 
Trellis  for  her  recovery,  an 
outpatient  group-based  pro- 
gram in  the  area.  The  three 


things  that  helped  her  most 
in  her  recovery  were  finding 
a passion  to  give  purpose  and 
something  to  work  toward, 
seeking  support  when  need- 
ed and  mechanical  eating 
with  a structured  and  non- 
negotiable  meal  plan. 

“I’m  becoming  much  more  of 
a mindful  eater,"  said  Horst. 

Dani  Cadieux  echoed  the 
helpfulness  of  mechanical 
eating. 

“You  have  to  be  prepared 
and  know  what  your  body 
needs,"  she  said. 

Cadieux  is  a third-year  stu- 
dent at  the  University  of 
Guelph  studying  human 
kinetics  and  psychology.  Her 
struggle  with  an  eating  disor- 
der started  in  high  school  as 
healthy  living,  but  when  she 
headed  to  university  the 
stress  of  class  and  her  Type-A 
personality  spiralled  out  of 
control. 

Cadieux  had  an  epiphany 
when  she  went  skydiving  and 
was  barely  able  to  stay 
awake.  As  a result  she 
checked  into  Homewood,  an 
inpatient  program  in  Guelph, 
where  she  spent  four-and-a- 
half  months  but  is  now  fin- 
ished and  doing  well. 

“Going  through  treatment 
was  probably  the  hardest 
thing  I’ve  had  to  do,”  said 
Cadieux.  But  “it  gives  you  so 
much  more  gratitude  and  self 
worth  that  you  accomplished 
something.” 

The  final  student  to  present 
was  Jessica  Mast,  a third- 
year  University  of  Waterloo 
student  studying  social  work, 
whose  struggle  with  eating 


disorders  began  at  age  10  as 
an  effort  to  gain  control  over  a 
chaotic  family  life  with  an 
alcoholic  and  abusive  father 
and  a workaholic  mother. 

“I  compared  myself  to  every- 
body and  I was  never  satis- 
fied,” said  Mast. 

She  now  tries  to  live  in  the 
moment  and  focus  on  her  sur- 
roundings when  she  begins  to 
feel  stressed  or  anxious. 

“I  realized  that  I am  so 
weak  but  at  the  same  time  I 
am  so  strong.” 

Hope  for  Recovery  also 
showed  the  other  side  of 
treatment  - the  perspective  of 
a parent  with  a sick  child. 

Cathy  Menard  is  involved 
with  EDAC’s  family  and 
friends  support  group  who 
meet  twice  monthly  to  share 
and  comfort  one  another  in 
their  struggles. 

Menard  watched  her  happy 
daughter  become  depressed 
and  distant.  The  girl  who  had 
been  her  best  friend  began  to 
hate  her. 

Her  eating  disorder  mor- 
phed from  anorexia  to  bulimia 
and  some  of  the  counsellors 
she  saw  actually  made  the 
problem  worse.  However, 
Menard  had  to  recognize  that 
it  was  her  daughter’s  battle 
and  not  one  she  could  fight  for 
her. 

“It  was  her  battle,”  said 
Menard.  But  eventually  “she 
began  to  win  the  fight  against 
this  insidious  disease.” 

Menard’s  daughter  is  now 
healthy  and  engaged. 

The  final  presenter  was  in  a 
slightly  different  position 
than  the  others  because  her 


daughter  is  still  in  the  midst 
of  the  fight  and  recently  expe- 
rienced a relapse. 

“I  felt  despair  because  I did- 
n’t know  what  I could  do  to 
help  her,”  said  Ruth-Ann 
Wright.  “I  became  the  mother 
from  hell.” 

She  gave  ultimatums  and 
yelled,  but  eventually  realized 
that  her  daughter’s  recovery 
wasn’t  solely  her  responsibili- 
ty. Wright  has  found  the  fam- 
ily and  friends  support  group 
very  helpful  and  she  is  now 
her  daughter’s  ally  instead  of 
enemy,  finding  strength  in 
their  motto,  “It’s  not  for  forev- 
er, it’s  just  for  today.” 

A survey  filled  out  by  atten- 
dees gave  positive  results  for 
the  evening,  an  event  Barratt 


believes  is  very  important. 

“People  can  hear  other  per- 
sonal stories,”  she  said.  It’s 
“often  a turning  point.” 

The  range  of  speakers  is 
important  in  order  to  repre- 
sent the  different  faces  of  eat- 
ing disorders  and  those  affect- 
ed. Each  experience  and 
recovery  is  unique. 

“It’s  very  complex  and  it’s 
different  for  everyone.” 

Also  in  attendance  were 
area  counsellors  and  dieti- 
cians as  well  as  representa- 
tives from  Trellis  and 
Homewood.  For  information 
about  eating  disorders  and 
the  support  services  available 
in  this  community  visit 
EDAC’s  website  at 
www.edacwr.com. 


TASTE  TESTERS  go  on  camera  for  free  coffee 


PHOTO  BY  NICOLE  HANNUSCH 


Rebecca  Haslam,  Hannah  Folger  and  Shawn  Reeves  interview  students  in  the  cafeteria 
about  their  opinions  on  a coffee  press  for  their  second-year  broadcast  TV  assignment. 
Most  students  enjoyed  the  press  but  hated  the  Folgers  coffee,  which  was  chosen  for  its 
similarity  to  Hannah’s  last  name,  and  not  for  its  flavour. 


RECOGNIZE  THE 
SIGNS  OF  STROKE 


COUNSELLOR’S  CORNER:  Coming  Out 

Everyone  has  a sexual  orientation.  We  may  feel  attracted  - emotionally  and  physically  - to 
someone  of  the  opposite  sex,  someone  of  the  same  sex,  or  to  people  of  both  sexes.  Sometimes, 
we  may  even  feel  as  though  we  are  a gender  dilTerent  from  that  of  our  birth  - and  then  feel 
confused  abtmt  our  attractions  to  others  and  our  choices  for  a partner. 

Conservative  estimates  suggest  that  one  in  ten  people  arc  gay,  lesbian,  bisexual,  or 
transgendered.  Typically,  while  heterosexual  people  participate  in  dating  throughout 
adolescence,  people  of  an  alternative  sexual  orientation  may  begin  to  explore  their  sexuality  only 
after  they  have  left  the  formative  years,  their  family,  hometown,  or  previous  personal  identity. 

Some  people  make  the  transition  in  coming  out  smoothly:  accepting  one’s  sexuality  may  feel  like 
a period  of  finally  “coming  home.”  However,  for  others  it  is  a task  filled  with  pain,  self-loathing 
and  lack  of  support.  This  may  be  complicated  by  feelings  contrary  to  messages  received  while 
gnrwing  up,  one’s  definition  of  “normal,”  or  one's  religious  upbringing. 

Gay,  lesbian,  bisexual,  and  transgendered  people  need  a supportive  environment  that  nurtures 
positive  feelings  about  their  sexual  orientation.  The  road  to  understanding,  accepting,  and 
celebrating  one’s  sexual  orientation  often  cannot  be  traveled  alone,  if  you  are  confused  about 
your  sexuality,  need  support,  or  would  like  to  know  of  resources  available  in  the  community  and 
at  the  College,  counsellors  in  Counselling  Services  can  help. 

A Message  from  Counselling  Services,  i,4 101, 
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Healthy  eating 
a challenge  at  Conestoga 

By  GILLIAN  WEBBER 

Food  is  getting'  a lot  of  attention  these  days.  The  halls 
of  Conestoga  College  are  plastered  with  ads  for  Health 
and  Wellness  Week  encouraging  people  to  grab  some- 
thing gi’een  instead  of  something  gi-easy.  And  grocery 
store  shelves  are  lined  with  stickers  boasting  organic 
products.  In  addition,  there  is  a growing  awareness  and 
accommodation  of  those  who  suffer  from  food  allergies 
and  intolerances  as  people  are  giving  more  considera- 
tion to  what  they  use  to  fuel  their  bodies. 

Eating  regularly  and  healthfully  is  hard  even  when 
you  are  at  home  but  becomes  nearly  impossible  when 
on  a college  campus  for  long  hours  at  a time. 

Forget  willpower,  one  requires  a nutritionist  radar 
system  to  navigate  the  glut  of  high-fat,  high-sugar, 
processed  pastries  and  other  snack  foods  offered  at  the 
cafeteria  in  order  to  find  the  elusive  healthy  option  of 
which  Mom  might  approve. 

Those  who  do  manage  to  find  the  small  assortment  of 
cut-up  fruit  and  veggies  are  in  for  sticker  shock  when 
they  check  out  the  prices.  Hungry,  cash-strapped  stu- 
dents are  going  to  have  a hard  time  choosing  a small 
cup  of  carrot  sticks  over  a filling,  high  calorie  loaf  of 
banana  bread  at  half  the  cost.  The  long,  lunch-time  hne- 
ups  at  the  counter  selling  over-priced  wraps  are  a good 
indicator  that  there  is  a demand  for  healthier  options. 

Since  the  campus  is  isolated,  students  are  left  with 
three  options:  settle  for  one  of  the  on-campus  vendors, 
go  hungry  or,  of  course,  bring  something  from  home. 
However,  brown-bagging  it  isn’t  as  easy  as  it  seems. 
Without  access  to  refrigeration,  options  are  significant- 
ly curtailed,  especially  for  those  already  limited  by  food 
allergies  or  sensitivities. 

Another  challenge  plaguing  those  who  bring  food  from 
home  is  the  ability  to  warm  their  meal  up.  Lines  for  the 
few  microwaves  provided  by  Conestoga  Students  Inc. 
are  often  three  or  four  people  deep  with  an  average 
wait  time  of  around  three  minutes  per  person.  That 
makes  it  almost  impossible  to  eat  between  classes. 

A small  refrigerator  in  the  Student  Life  Centre  for 
students  with  special  dietary  needs  and  a few  more 
microwaves  in  the  cafeteria  would  help. 

Eating  well  can  help  prevent  a multitude  of  health 
problems  and  generally  improves  quahty  of  life  for  those 
willing  to  put  the  effort  out.  Conestoga  College  could  be 
doing  more  to  help  students  make  nutrition  a priority. 

The  views  herein  represent  the  position  of  the  newspa- 
per, not  necessarily  the  author. 


Letters  are  welcome 


Spoke  welcomes  letters  to  the 
editor.  Letters  should  be 
signed  and  include  the 
name  and  telephone 
number  of  the  writer. 

Writers  will  be  contact- 
ed for  verification. 

No  unsigned  letters  will  be 
published. 

Letters  should  be  no  longer 


than  500  words. 

Spoke  reserves  the  right  to 
edit  any  letter 
for  publication. 
Address  correspon- 
dence to: 

The  Editor,  Spoke,  299 
Doon  Valley  Dr., 

Room  1C30,  Kitchener,  Ont., 
N2G  4M4 


Would  you  rather  eat ... 
this?  OR  this? 


At  Conestoga,  eating  healthy  food  is  challenging. 


We  don’t  need  these  gadgets 


With  the  human  race 
advancing  as  fast  as  it  is,  it’s 
interesting  to  note  we’re 
making  products  which 
essentially  make  us  lazier 
and  slower. 

Back  in  my  childhood 
years  of  the  early  ’90s,  the 
only  thing  a cellphone  could 
do  was  send  and  receive 
calls,  and  the  Internet  was 
in  many  ways  not  needed. 
Now  we  have  the 
Blackberry. 

Of  course  technology  needs 
to  advance  and  I’m  not 
against  that.  But  when 
should  we  draw  the  line? 

We’ve  gotten  so  used  to 
these  products  being  at  the 
tip  of  our  fingers  that  we  lit- 
erally can’t  go  anywhere 
without  them. 

One  of  the  latest  things  car 
manufacturers  have  been 
working  on  are  rain-sensitive 
windshield  wipers,  because 
it’s  ridiculously  hard  for  us  to 
reach  our  finger  over  and 
adjust  the  wiper  controls. 
Although,  when  I was  driv- 
ing the  other  day  I did  forget 
to  shut  them  off.  Maybe  that 
device  would  have  come  in 
handy,  or  I could  just  pay 
attention  more. 

Another  gadget  that’s 
shown  up  on  SUVs  and  pick- 
up trucks  is  the  turn  signal 
on  the  side  view  mirror. 


Mitch 

Muir 

Opinion 


The  vehicles  aren’t  big 
enough  to  need  these.  So 
that  must  mean  they  were 
installed  because  we  just 
aren’t  paying  enough  atten- 
tion. If  you’re  beside  a truck 
and  you  see  these  signals 
come  on,  it’s  their  responsi- 
bility to  merge  safely.  If 
you’re  beside  one  and  they 
start  signaling  and  coming 
over,  you’re  pretty  much  out 
to  the  dogs  at  that  point. 

On  the  BMW  3 Series 
sedan,  along  with  other  cars, 
we  now  have  headlights 
which  can  turn  sideways  and 
up  and  down  according  to 
the  grade  or  curve  of  the 
road. 

If  you  can’t  see  around  a 
little  bend  in  the  road, 
maybe  you  should  consider 
not  driving  at  night. 

For  so  many  years  people 
have  driven  at  night  with 
successful  results. 

The  fact  is  we  don’t  need 
these  gadgets  on  our  cars. 
There  are  more  accidents 
occurring  each  year,  but  only 


because  there  are  more  cars 
on  the  road  each  year.  The 
ratio  of  cars  on  the  road  to 
the  number  of  accidents  is 
pretty  much  the  same. 

What  about  the  dual  power 
sliding  doors  on  minivans 
now? 

Has  it  become  hard  to  push 
the  door  closed  by  ourselves? 

When  I was  just  a weak 
little  10-year-old,  I could 
easily  handle  the  door  on 
our  1990  Ford  Aerostar.  The 
lift  gate  was  another  matter, 
so  I can  understand  why 
they’d  put  electronic  power 
on  those. 

I don’t  have  handicaps  that 
could  warrant  me  needing 
any  of  these  things. 

My  2001  Ford  Focus  wagon 
only  has  a CD  player  and 
power  locks.  My  doors  will 
sometimes  freeze  open  in 
the  winter,  and  the  hatch 
door  sometimes  refuses  to 
stay  up  in  the  winter 
because  the  struts  are  old. 
The  air-conditioning  has 
never  worked  during  the  five 
years  my  dad  owned  it 
before  handing  it  to  me  two 
years  ago.  The  hood  rattles 
in  tune  with  everything  else 
on  the  car. 

I’d  never  get  another  car 
before  mine  dies.  It  does  well 
for  me,  even  if  it’s  10  years 
old. 
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Fundraiser  expected  to  be  a hit 


By  MICHELLE  SOMMER 


With  volleyball  matches  and 
a barbecue  to  follow,  students 
in  the  advanced  police  studies 
program  hope  this  year’s 
fundraiser  will  serve  them 
well;  literally. 

The  benefit  will  be  held  on 
March  18  for  the  Trillium 
Childhood  Cancer  Support 
Centre.  From  noon  to  5 p.m. 
students  can  join  a team  of  six 
to  eight  people  for  15-minute 
games  of  volleyball.  The  indi- 
vidual price  is  $5  or  $30  per 
team. 

If  students  cannot  partici- 
pate in  the  games  they  are 
invited  to  attend  the  barbe- 
cue, which  will  feature  ham- 
burgers for  $2,  hot  dogs  for 
$1.50  and  various  beverages. 

Raffle  tickets  will  also  be 
sold  for  $1  each  or  $3  for 
five.  Prizes  include  movie 
tickets  and  gift  certificates 
to  such  places  as  A&P  and 
Williams. 

This  is  the  second  year  that 
the  program  chose  to  support 
Camp  Trillium.  Last  year 
they  raised  approximately 
$1,700  for  the  camp.  This 
year,  however,  they  hope  to 
raise  $3,000. 


The  camp  provides  a recre- 
ational place  that  normalizes 
relationships  between  chil- 
dren with  cancer  and  their 
families  and  aids  in  the  heal- 
ing process. 

Jade  Petty,  a student  in 
the  program,  explains  that 
they  chose  to  support  this 
camp  because  one  of  their 
teachers  lost  her  child  to 
cancer. 


We  believe  that  in  a per- 
fect world  no  one  should 
have  to  worry  about  can- 
cer, let  alone  deal  with  a 
child  having  cancer. 


-Jade  Petty 


“This  fundraiser,  to  us,  is 
very  important.  We  believe 
that  in  a perfect  world  no 
one  should  have  to  worry 
about  cancer,  let  alone  deal 
with  a child  having  cancer. 
We  hope  to  raise  enough 
money  to  allow  a few  chil- 
dren to  forget  about  their  sit- 
uation and  enjoy  their  time 
at  camp  with  their  families,” 


said  Petty. 

Every  student  is  responsi- 
ble for  raising  $100,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  fundraiser  on 
March  18.  The  following  stu- 
dents will  be  collecting  dona- 
tions: Beckie  Squires,  Jade 
Petty,  Vanessa  Streeter, 
Tyler  Tripkovic,  David 
Browne,  Adam  Tombs, 
Brittany  Rieck,  Abdul 


Zalmay,  Vince  Carron,  Nic 
Siminoski,  Adrian  Massmet, 
Wojtek  Haziak  and  Daryl 
Unger. 

They  encourage  everyone  to 
donate  even  just  a couple  of 
dollars  or  some  of  their  loose 
change. 

“Every  year,  more  than  400 
children  in  Ontario  are  diag- 
nosed with  cancer.  Imagine  if 


that  child  was  your  younger 
brother  or  sister.  Help  us 
raise  money  to  allow  children 
struggling  with  cancer  to 
smile  again,  while  having  the 
time  of  their  life  at  camp,” 
said  Petty. 

For  more  information  con- 
tact Jade  Petty  at  jpetty- 
cc@conestogac.on.ca  or  sign 
up  in  Room  4B01. 


PHOTO  BY  MICHELLE  SOMMER 


The  advanced  police  studies  program  hopes  to  raise  $3,000  this  year  when  they  hold  a fundraiser  for 
the  Trillium  Childhood  Cancer  Support  Centre  on  March  18.  Nearly  every  student  will  be  accepting 
donations. 


TRANSFERRING  CAN  BE  EASY. 


BUSINESS  ITECHNOlOfiY  I HEALTH 

www.davenport.edu 


Davenport  University  has  developed  degree  completion  partnerships  that  allow 
you  to  transfer  credits  toward  a bachelor’s  or  master’s  degree. 


Due  to  generous  transfer  credits,  many  graduates  with  a three  year  diploma 
can  complete  a bachelor’s  degree  with  as  few  as  10  Davenport  classes. 


Benefits  of  an  online  degree: 

• NO  VISAS  Earn  your  degree  completely  online. 

• 24/7  AVAILABILITY  Take  classes  any  time,  work  around  scheduled  commitments. 

• AFFORDABLE  Scholarships  or  partnership  tuition  rates  are  available. 


www.davenport.edu/capartners 

1-800-203-5323  partnershipsif&davenport.edu 


% 


DAVENPO 
UNIVERSI 


Complete  your  bachelor’s  degree  with 
Davenport  University. 
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ARE  YOU  LIVING 
A HEALTHY  LIFESTYLE? 

Learn  more  from  students  in 
General  Arts  & Science-Health 
Option! 


ARE  YOU  EATING  AS 
HEALTHILY  AS  YOU  COULD? 
Live  a more  nutritious  lifes^le 
with  help  from  the  Dietetic 
Technician  program. 


EXTREME  TWISTER! 

You  have  a few  minutes!  Come 
on  out  and  join  the  Recreation 
& Leisure  Services  program  in  a 
game  of  Extreme  Twister! 

BLOOD  PRESSURE  CLINIC! 

Test  your  blood  pressure,  brought 
to  you  by  the  Practical  Nursing 
program,  from  8:30am-ll;30am 
in  the  SLC! 

HEALTHY  LIVING  CHALLENGE 
Find  out  the  winner  at  12pin  in  tite  SLO 

IS  YOUR  IPOD  AT  A SAFE  LEVEL? 
Get  your  hearing  tested  by  stu- 
dents in  the  Hearing  instrument 
Specialist  program,  and  also 
check  to  see  if  you  listen  to  your 
iPod  at  a safe  level! 

HEALTHY  STUDENT  TIPS! 

Another  class  of  General  Arts  & 
Science-Health  Option  students  are 
back  v^ith  a new  handful  of  tips  for 
living  a healthy  student  lifestyle! 


CAN  YOU  mmm  now? 

Get  a free  hearing  test  from  s 
in  the  Hearing  Instrument  Si 
program! 

GET  SOME  WELLNESS  HELPf, 

From  students  in  the  GetwaS  AsttV 
& Science-Health  Optroo 
IT'S  ACTIVE  LIVING  DAVf 
The  Fitness  & Health  Pronnot(Oo|i- i 
program  is  here  to  help  you  i 

your  New  Year's  ResolutiobST.:. 
WHAT'S  LEISURE,  REALLY? 
Recreation  & le!$UFe'StU(i#ffe|8;M 
will  show  you! 

GET  YOuR  BLO-DP  f-L'MPiNC.* 

The  Recreation  &.  Leisure 
vices  students  have  some  furt 
activities  toget  your  blood  | 

pumoiiig  ci.j'ing  the  noun  ; 

in  the  Student 
BLOOD  Ci-CMC* 

The  Practical  Nursing  studeAt?'_^^. 
return  to  the  Student  U'fe  - ' 
Centre  fr^m  8 3Uam  ll'30am  to 
offer  blood  pressure  tesdng;,’;*/  -^ 


March  8-12 

Student  Life  Centre 


THIS  DOG  IS  IN  DEEP 


The  snow  was  just  too  much  for  Juno,  a corgi-shepherd  cross. 
Wading  through  snow  taller  than  her  meant  she  had  to  Jump  to 
get  through  it. 


Winter  brings  out 
the  worst  in  peopie 


HOSTED  BY 


inform  - involve 


& the  Respect  Compaign 
Student  Committee! 


Respect  Week  is  coming! 

Monday  March  29 

through 

Thursday  April  1 

Be  the  difference. 


Winter  seems  to  bring  out 
the  worst  in  people. 

Whether  it’s  the  blahs  from 
the  lack  of  sunlight,  slow 
driving  leading  to  perpetual 
tardiness  or  just  the  cold  and 
snow  in  general,  many  find 
their  helpfulness  lagging  in 
the  winter  season.  Or  maybe 
it’s  just  my  neighbours. 

My  family  has  not  invested 
in  a snow  blower.  And  really, 
we  have  two  athletic  teenage 
boys  and  me,  a barn  hand 
who  is  used  to  shovelling 
things,  albeit  they  are  usual- 
ly horse  poop  balls. 

Most  mornings  I am  the 
first  one  out  there  (teenaged 
boys  like  to  sleep  in).  My 
other  neighbours  straggle  out 
and  start  up  their  blowers 
while  I grab  my  little  red  and 
grey  shovel  (that  matches  my 
red,  grey  and  black  coat!). 

My  dad  sometimes  tries  to 
help,  but  he’s  on  the  list  for  a 
hip  replacement  so  I don’t  let 
him  stay  out  there  long. 

The  neighbours  stroll  up 
and  down  their  driveways  in 
neat,  straight  lines  while  I 
labour  and  sweat,  pushing 
the  snow  past  our  overgrown 
bushes  to  somewhere  I can 
heave  it  onto  the  lawn, 
preferably  far  away  so  that  it 
doesn’t  dribble  back  onto  the 
pavement. 

I’m  pretty  fast  so  we  finish 
about  the  same  time.  Except 
then  the  snow  plow  comes, 
gathering  a huge  mountain 
at  the  end  of  the  drive  that 
even  my  Jeep  couldn’t  plow 
through. 

I sigh  and  head  back  down, 
struggling  to  launch  big  boul- 
ders far  enough  out  of  the 
way  so  a car  can  get  in.  It’s 
illegal  to  park  on  the  road  in 
a “snow  event”  you  know. 

My  neighbours  conquer 
their  mountains  easily  while 
I struggle  away.  They  con- 
vene around  a circle  of  blow- 


Janelle 

Scheifele 

Opinion 


ers,  perhaps  comparing 
horsepower  or  snow  launch- 
ing distances,  or  maybe  just 
laughing  at  the  poor  girl 
with  a little  red  shovel.  In 
any  case  they  eventually 
return  to  the  warmth  of  their 
homes  without  ever  offering 
to  help  me. 

Once  a stranger  with  a 
plow  on  the  front  of  his  pick- 
up stopped  and  cleared  the 
mountain,  but  that’s  the 
exception. 

I have  known  all  of  my 
neighbours  for  over  18  years. 
I delivered  their  paper  and 
walked  their  dogs.  Perhaps 
people  get  grouchy  as  they 
get  older,  or  maybe  they  just 
get  jealous  that  young  people 
can  still  shovel  two  feet  of 
snow  without  falling  over,  a 
task  they  can  only  do  in  their 
daydreams.  Are  all  neigh- 
bours like  this? 

Apparently  not. 

I vented  this  tale  of  “snow 
blower-less  woe”  on  my 
Facebook  status  only  to  have 
someone  offer  to  walk  about 
20  minutes  to  my  house  to 
help  me  out.  Apparently  they 
do  their  neighbours’  sidewalks 
if  they  are  the  first  ones  out. 

I try  not  to  hold  it  against 
these  inconsiderate  folks 
when  they  say  good  morning 
and  give  a wave  as  they  park 
their  blowers.  Instead  I com- 
bat it  by  shovelling  the  side- 
walk of  the  neighbour  on  the 
other  side  and  then  walking 
around  the  corner  to  do  yet 
another  driveway  for  an  eld- 
erly neighbour  who  still 
shows  appreciation. 
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A week  of  living  a baianced  iifestyie 


By  NICOLE  HANNUSCH 

How  healthy  are  you  right 
now?  What  should  your  blood 
pressure  be?  Has  your  iPod 
been  affecting  your  hearing? 

For  the  answers  to  these 
and  any  other  questions  you 
have  about  how  your 
lifestyle  might  be  affecting 
your  health,  spend  some 
time  in  the  Student  Life 
Centre  for  Health  and 
Wellness  Week,  which 
begins  today  with  displays 
on  living  a well-rounded  and 
balanced  lifestyle  and  on 
recreation  and  leisure. 
Today  is  also  your  chance  to 


learn  what  a dietetic  techni- 
cian is  and  what  they  can  do 
about  your  eating  habits. 

Throughout  the  week,  stu- 
dents from  six  different 
health-related  college  pro- 
grams and  nine  different 
classes  will  be  providing 
information  about  their  vari- 
ous areas  of  study.  The  prac- 
tical nursing  students  will  be 
testing  blood  pressure  on 
Wednesday  and  Friday  morn- 
ings. Tuesday  and  Thursday 
you  can  find  out  what  the 
ideal  volume  for  your  mp3 
player  is  from  the  hearing 
instrument  specialist  stu- 
dents and  if  you’ve  been 


cranking  it  too  loud  for  your 
ears  to  handle. 

Student  life  programmer 
Ryan  Connell  is  looking  for- 
ward to  a highly  interactive 
week  of  fun  and  healthy 
learning. 

“The  challenge  we  some- 
times have  with  weeks  like 
this  is  that,  yes,  you  go  to 
the  booth,  and  you  learn 
about  health  and  wellness 
and  well-being,  which  is 
amazing  stuff  to  use  and 
apply  to  your  life,  but  the 
challenge  is  that  you’re  not 
necessarily  doing  it  right  at 
that  time. 

“What  they’re  doing  is  tak- 


ing recreation  from  their  pro- 
gram and  apj)lying  it  so  that 
students  can  actually  spend  a 
few  minutes  to  get  their  blood 
pumping,’’  says  Connell. 

One  of  the  activities  that  is 
sure  to  get  blood  pumping  is 
Extreme  Twister,  which  the 
recreation  and  leisure  stu- 
dents will  set  up  as  a giant 
game  board  in  the  lower 
Student  Life  Centre  on 
Tuesday. 

Health  and  Wellness  Week 
also  marks  the  close  of  the 
Healthy  Living  Challenge,  as 
Health  Services  is  announc- 
ing the  winner  on  Wednesday 
at  noon. 


The  week  will  be  jam- 
packed  with  tons  of  activi- 
ties that  will  provide  stu- 
dents with  several  opportu- 
nities to  find  ways  to  make 
their  lives  healthier. 

“1  think,  in  our  community, 
we  don’t  often  think  about 
that  as  much  as  we  should, 
because  we  get  busy  with  life, 
and  we  don’t  t hink  about  how 
important  our  own  health 
and  well-being  is.  Our  week 
is  really  dedicated  to  provide 
that  opportunity  to  think 
about  it  and  to  provide  some 
more  awareness  about 
options  as  well,”  says 
Connell. 


One  person 
arrested  in 
campus 
vehicle 
theft 


By  CHRIS  BATT 

Waterloo  Regional  Police 
have  arrested  one  person  in 
connection  with  two  vehicle 
thefts  from  the  Boon  cam- 
pus last  month. 

The  person  was  allegedly 
working  with  an  organized 
crime  ring  in  Brantford. 

The  ring  operates  a chop 
shop,  which  disassembles 
stolen  vehicles  in  order  to 
sell  them  as  parts. 

Once  an  order  for  a certain 
part  is  received,  the  ring 
goes  out  and  steals  the  vehi- 
cle that  has  that  part. 

“The  ring  works  with  unrep- 
utable  body  shops  who  need 
parts,”  said  John  Anderson,  a 
security  officer  at  the  college. 

Improved  camera  surveil- 
lance allowed  security  at 
Conestoga  to  identify  suspi- 
cious persons  and  vehicles 
appearing  at  campus. 

“We  noticed  that  certain 
vehicles  appear  right 
around  the  time  vehicles 
are  stolen,”  said  Anderson. 

Last  month,  two  pickup 
trucks  were  stolen  from  Lot 
10  at  the  college’s  Boon  cam- 
pus. 

In  response,  Security 
Services  began  making  addi- 
tional patrols  of  parking  lots 
and  improved  video  surveil- 
lance methods. 

In  addition  to  Conestoga 
College,  car  thieves  are  tar- 
geting parking  lots  at 
Fairview  Mall,  Conestoga 
Mall  and  Sportsworld  due  to 
their  size  and  traffic. 


2010 


CO'Op,  Gniduate  -id 


Job  Fair 


March  24 

10am  - 1pm 

Rec.  Centre 

Don't  miss  out  on  this  opportunity 
to  network  with  employers! 


AECON  Industrial 
Canada  Border  Services  Agency 
Capital  Paving  Inc. 

CIBC 

Cowan  Insurance  Group  Ltd. 
DesIrelLearn  Incorporated 
GoodLife  Fitness 
Home  Depot 
Inbox  Marketer 

Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police 
Sun  Life  Financial 
...  and  many  more 
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By  NICK  DASKO 

This  newspaper  was  made 
from  a tree  that  was  grown  in 
Canada.  That  means  that  the 
company  that  cut  it  down  has 
to  plant  a new  tree  in  its 
place.  Our  majestic  country 
has  such  a large  lumber 
industry  that  the  business  of 
replanting  downed  forests 
has  evolved  into  a thriving 
moneymaker. 

Every  summer,  thousands  of 
students  coast  to  coast  take 
seasonal  contract  jobs  replant- 
ing recently  logged  lands. 

Although  they  are  drawn  in 
by  enticements  of  high  pay, 
good  exercise  and  a fun  expe- 
rience working  in  the  wild 
countryside  of  Canada,  many 
first-time  planters  don’t  even 
make  it  through  their  10- 
week  contract. 

The  job  sounds  simple 
enough  — you  live  in  a tent  in 
the  wilderness,  with  your  food 
being  provided,  you  plant 
trees  six  days  a week  and 


party  hard  in  your  time  off. 
However,  there  is  a downside. 
While  the  scenery,  social 
experiences  and  pay  can  be 
amazing,  many  “rookie 
planters”  as  they  are  dubbed 
by  the  more  experienced 
“vets”  or  “highballers,”  cannot 
handle  the  extreme  physical 
and  mental  challenges  this 
job  requires. 

You  may  be  one  of  those 
people  who  will  excel  as  a tree 
planter,  but  before  you  invest 
your  time  and  money  into 
equipping  yourself  for  this 
summer  job,  you  should  con- 
sider all  the  facts.' 

By  March  and  April, 
Canada’s  many  tree-planting 
companies  are  hiring  for  their 
summer  contracts.  Firms 
such  as  Little  Smokey,  PRT 
Frontier  and  Nootka  have  ads 
posted  on  Tree-planter.com. 
They  need  willing  labourers 
of  varying  ability  to  work 
across  the  country  for  eight  to 
25  cents  a tree. 

Brendan  Smith  is  a U of  T 


student  who  worked  as  a 
planter  last  May  and  June  in 
northern  Ontario.  When  he 
was  applying  for  contracts,  he 
was  told  to  stay  in  Ontario 
because  “if  I gave  up  early,  it 
would  be  cheaper  to  get  home 
than  if  I were  planting  out  in 
B.C.” 

In  order  to  make  money  you 
have  to  spend  money. 
Outland  Reforestation  is 
responsible  for  about  half  the 
trees  planted  in  Ontario, 
Quebec,  Manitoba  and 
Alberta.  According  to  their 
website,  with  transportation 
and  equipment  costs,  planters 
“may  be  spending  upwards  of 
$700-$l,000.” 

Equipment  is  a big  expense. 
According  to  Smith,  planters 
are  warned  against  “cheaping 
out”  on  their  equipment  as 
they  risk  it  failing  in  a remote 
area  and  dealing  with  a leaky 
tent  or  worse  for  the  rest  of 
their  contract  period. 

Ed  McDonald  works  at 
Commercial  Solutions  in 


Waterloo.  His  location  is  one 
of  22  across  Canada  which 
makes  them  the  largest 
retailer  of  Bushpro  equip- 
ment, the  de  facto  supplier  of 
tree  planters. 

“With  so  many  schools  in 
Waterloo,  we  see  tons  of  stu- 
dents just  before  planting 
season,”  he  said. 

McDonald  always  asks 
planters  if  they  have  brought 
their  list  of  required  equip- 
ment with  them. 

“Some  contractors  require 
studded  boots  to  move 
through  the  terrain  on  certain 
jobs  and  there  is  no  point  buy- 
ing stuff  you  don’t  need.” 

For  the  first  few  weeks 
Smith  spent  planting  near 
Kirkland  Lake  in  early  May, 
the  shore  of  the  lake  would 
have  a surface  layer  of  ice  in 
the  mornings. 

He  was  happy  he  bought  his 
sleeping  bag  and  tent  at 
Mountain  Equipment  Co-op 
from  someone  who  knows 
their  gear  instead  of  someone 


“trying  to  sell  me  junk  at 
Canadian  Tire. 

One  of  the  more  important 
pieces  of  equipment  for  a tree- 
planter  is  his  or  her  shovel. 
McDonald  favours  Bushpro’s 
Highballer  models  with  a new 
cushioned  handle,  which  is 
known  as  a “d-grip”  as  it 
resembles  an  upper  case  D. 

He  also  likes  this  model 
because  the  height  of  it  can  be 
easily  adjusted  with  a screw. 

He  emphasizes,  “a  shovel’s 
height  is  important  if  you’re 
planting  hundreds  of  trees  a 
day.” 

Worksafe  BC,  however, 
favours  the  more  traditional- 
style  shovel  in  their  pam- 
phlet: Preventing  Tree 

Planting  Injuries. 

Because  a “d-grip”  shovel 
involves  more  bending  of  the 
wrist,  it  can  cause  more  wrist 
injuries. 

“A  straight-handled  shovel 
is  preferable  because  it  keeps 
your  wrists  straight  and  posi- 
tioned to  get  the  most  power.” 


season  in  early  May.  Brendan  Smith  and  his  fellow  planters  battled  the  cold  during  last  year’s  tw^mo^ntrS* 
season  as  they  worked  near  Kirkland  Lake  in  northern  Ontario.  Thankfully,  the  cold  keeps  the  bugs  away.  Once  the  weather  warms,  helicopter-sized  bugs  arrive  in  swarms. 
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In  addition  to  important 
gear  such  as  a sleeping  bag, 
high  quality  boots,  a tent  and 
a shovel,  a planter  also  sup- 
plies his  or  her  own  bags  to 
carry  the  trees. 

The  straps  on  these  are 
reminiscent  of  the  shoulder 
and  waist  straps  on  higher 
end  backpacks,  but  instead  of 
one  large  sac  it  has  three 
smaller  bags  at  hip  level 
where  over  80  saplings  can  be 
carried. 

According  to  Smith, 
planters  begin  their  morning 
with  a large  breakfast  in  the 
dining  tent,  after  which  they 
pack  their  own  lunches  and 
snacks  for  the  day  ahead. 

A typical  day  for  a planter 
in  northern  Ontario  can 
involve  a bus  ride  of  any- 
where from  half  an  hour  to 
two  hours  and  a solid  eight 
hours  of  planting.  Food  and 
music  need  to  both  be  plenti- 
ful for  a planter  to  make  it 
through  a day. 

As  planters  pay  $20  to  $30 
per  day  in  exchange  for  food, 


electricity  and  water,  they 
should  try  and  grab  as  much 
as  they  can. 

Planting  is  not  simply  dig- 
ging a shallow  hole  and  drop- 
ping in  a tree. 

There  are  rules  to  follow  to 
keep  from  being  sent  home 
early  at  a planter’s  own 
expense. 

Every  planter  is  issued  a 
plot  of  land.  Trees  must  be 
planted  so  that  their  roots  are 
covered  but  their  foliage  must 
be  fully  exposed. 

While  most  plots  have  had 
some  sort  of  preparation  for 
planting,  there  is  still  usually 
some  debris  that  needs  to  be 
removed  so  that  a planter  can 
dig  a hole  and  insert  a tree. 
This  minor  clearing  is  called 
screefing. 

Tree  planters  are  also 
required  to  keep  trees  within 
a maximum  and  minimum 
distance  from  each  other.  If 
these  requirements  are  not 
met,  trees  have  to  be  replant- 
ed. 

All  this  takes  some  getting 


used  to  which  is  why  rookie 
planters  rarely  make  a lot  of 
money. 

The  planting  season  in 
Ontario  is  short,  with 
planters’  contracts  beginning 
as  early  as  the  final  week  of 
April  and  no  later  than  the 
second  week  of  May.  No  con- 
tracts go  later  than  the  sec- 
ond week  of  July. 

Gabe  Elias  put  together  an 
extensive  guide  to  planting  in 
Ontario  for  Tree-planter.com. 
According  to  him,  “Acceptable 
earnings  for  an  experienced 
planter  are  $200  a day.  It  is 
not  abnormal  for  highballers 
to  make  a consistent  $300  a 
day. 

Second-year  planters  typi- 
cally average  $150/day. 
Realistically,  these  figures 
will  fluctuate  by  $50. 

“Over  the  course  of  a season 
a vet  will  make  between 
$4,500  and  $9,000. 
Highballers  have  earned 
between  $12,000  and  $20,000 
in  a single  two-month  season. 

“Estimating  the  earning  of  a 


rookie  is  next  to  impossible. 

While  some  rookies  make  no 
money  at  all,  others  will 
make  more  money  than  some 
experienced  planters. 

Average  day  wages  for  a 
rookie  range  from  $50  to  $120 
per  day  over  the  whole  sea- 
son.” 

In  addition  to  hard  physical 
challenges  of  constantly  bend- 
ing, shoveling  and  hiking  over 
rough  terrain,  there  are  bugs 
to  contend  with. 

Ed  McDonald  scoffs  at  any 
bug  repellent  other  than  Croc 
Bloc. 

It  contains  30  per  cent  deet 
while  most  brands  rarely 
exceed  25  per  cent. 

Smith  advises  that  you 
should  never  spray  deet  on 
your  skin  or  an34;hing  plastic, 
as  it  can  be  irritating  and  is 
highly  corrosive. 

“Spray  your  clothes,”  he 
said.  “This  is  not  a job  for  peo- 
ple who  are  allergic  to  bugs. 

“You  are  working  at  least  an 
hour  from  a hospital  so  if  you 
can  die  from  a bee  sting,  don’t 


be  a planter. 

"If  you  are  allergic  to  foods 
or  have  special  food  reejuire- 
ments,  ask  about  it  when  you 
are  being  interviewed  for  the 
job,”  he  said.  “Most  compa- 
nies do  stuff  to  accommodate 
like  a vegetarian  option  but  a 
lot  of  places  still  cook  with 
peanuts.” 

“Watch  out  for  the  walking 
wildlife  too.”  Black  bears, 
wolves  and  coyotes  all  reside 
in  northern  Ontario. 
According  to  McDonald,  “All 
planters  should  at  least  get  a 
bear  bell,  which  lets  them 
know  you're  coming  which 
generally  drives  them  away. 

Getting  bear  spray  is  also  a 
good  idea  if  they  attack  for 
some  reason.” 

But  the  main  thing  is  you 
must  be  extremely  driven  to 
make  money  or  you  will  not 
succeed. 

A highballer  told  Smith  that 
the  drive  to  make  money  “is 
what  gets  me  up  in  the  rain 
and  makes  me  work  just  a bit 
faster.” 


PREPARING 
YOUR  BODY 
FOR  PLANTING  TREES 


Tree  planters  frequently  get 
injured  from  overworking 
their  bodies.  These  are 
some  strategies  to  prevent 
injuries  so  you  can  plant 
more  and  hence  have  a 
more  profitable  summer. 

Tree  planting  is  so  physi- 
cally demanding  that  Dr. 
Delia  Roberts  of  Selkirk 
College  in  B.C.  felt  the 
need  to  design  a physical 
training  regiment  and  diet 
to  prepare  for  the  planting 
season.  Those  planters 
who  did  her  preseason 
training  regiment  had  40 
per  cent  fewer  injuries 
than  those  who  did  not  fol- 
low her  system. 

She  advises  that  expect- 
ing to  get  in  shape  during 
the  season  cannot  actually 
happen  in  a healthy  way, 
as  “there  is  not  enough 
time  to  recover  between 
planting  sessions.” 

She  also  heavily  empha- 
sizes the  importance  of 
wearing  supportive 

footwear  and  using  a wrist 
brace  to  prevent  injuries 
from  the  shovel. 

Brendan  Smith  also  is  a 
big  supporter  of  good 
footwear  and  getting  cus- 
tom insoles  after  his  friend 
Andre’s  feet  erupted  in 
blisters  and  calluses  with- 
in a week  of  beginning  the 
season. 


Andre  Marx  planted  his  first  season  in  rubber  boots  that  offered  lit-  This  kind  of  land  is  typical  of  better  sites  in  Ontario  as  lanes  have 

tie  cushioning  or  support.  Proper  footwear  is  key  for  planters.  been  cut  in  the  soil  so  workers  can  quickly  plant  saplings. 


Planters  work  out  of  bush  camps  which  can  be  relocated  within  a matter  of  days.  The  camp  provides  food  and  water  for  a daily  fee. 
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Students  reveal  a sweet  side  to  help  Haiti 


PHOTOS  BY  LISA  BUCHER 


Four  students,  Leslie  Kalbfieisch,  Holly  Tribble,  Tash  Blais  and  Alison  Lamb,  approached  Yvonne 
Zensner,  a locai  confectionary  artist,  with  a sweet  plan  to  help  Haiti. 

Above,  Zensner  gives  Mayor  Cari  Zehr  a quick  lesson  in  cupcake  decorating. 

Top  ieft.  Lamb  boxes  cupcakes  for  a customer. 

Bottom  ieft,  Zehr  decorates  cupcakes  to  be  auctioned  off. 
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Changes  proposed  for  area’s  bike  lanes 


PHOTO  BY  MITCH  MUIR 

Eric  Gruber  works  in  saies  at  Eastside  Cycies  at  1264  Victoria  St. 

N.  in  Kitchener.  Gruber  usually  rides  cross-country  during  the  week 
and  heads  to  Biue  Mountain  in  Coiiingwood  for  some  downhiii  bik- 
ing on  the  weekends.  When  his  dad,  owner  Art  Gruber,  retires,  Eric 
will  inherit  the  store,  which  started  12  years  ago.  Prior  to  opening 
the  business.  Art  spent  30  years  in  the  Air  Force. 


By  MITCH  MUIR 

Bike  lanes  just  aren’t  ade- 
quate in  some  areas  of 
Kitchener. 

In  fact,  if  someone  were  to 
tell  you  the  lanes  run  through 
some  pretty  shady  alleyways, 
you  should  believe  them. 

Cyclists  have  to  cross  busy 
intersections,  go  down  streets 
where  the  bikes  lanes  are 
used  as  storage  for  construc- 
tion equipment,  and  use  lanes 
that  run  alongside  parallel 
parking  spots  between  the 
parked  cars  and  traffic. 

Not  a lot  of  fun  if  somebody 
opens  his  door. 

Ron  Schirm,  supervisor  of 
crossing  guards  and  staff  liai- 
son for  the  cycling  advisory 
committee  at  Kitchener  City 
Hall,  is  the  team  lead  for  the 
cycling  master  plan. 

The  cycling  master  plan  is 
currently  being  pieced  togeth- 
er for  Kitchener.  The  proposal 
is  planned  to  go  before  city 
council  in  May. 

The  purpose  of  the  plan  is  to 
help  cyclists  get  from  one  end 
of  the  city  to  the  other  quick- 
ly so  their  lives  aren’t  at  risk. 
Schirm  cycles  a lot  himself. 

"I  do  as  much  as  I can.  I 
need  my  car  for  work  at 
times.  I also  use  my  bike  for 
work  when  I’m  able  to.” 

Alex  Latta  is  an  assistant 
professor  in  the  Department 
of  Global  Studies  at  Wilfrid 
Laurier  University.  He  has  a 
bachelor  of  science  degree 
from  the  University  of 
Victoria  in  geography  and 
political  science  as  well  as  an 
MA  and  PhD  in  political  sci- 
ence from  York  University. 

Students  and  faculty  from 
Laurier  formed  a group  at  the 
university  last  year  called  the 
Laurier  Bike  Group,  of  which 
he  is  the  chair. 

The  network  was  formed 
because  of  a lack  of  infra- 
structure for  bikes. 

“Cyclists  here  have  been 
making  do  with  not  very 
much  for  a long  time.  There 
have  been  some  improve- 
ments lately,”  said  Latta. 

Prior  to  the  improvements, 
they  were  sometimes  forced 
to  tie  bikes  to  posts  and  trees. 

They  took  out  the  bike  racks 
and  never  replaced  them 
after  a recent  remodelling  of 
the  university  landscape. 

Latta  doesn’t  just  view  the 
issue  as  a problem  just  for  the 
university. 

When  you  look  at  the  streets 
of  any  North  American  city, 
they’re  usually  packed  with 
cars.  It  solidifies  the  theory 
that  when  we  build  some- 
thing downtown,  such  as  a 
new  apartment  complex  or 
recreation  centre,  the  t5rpe  of 
access  we  focus  on  is  more  for 
cars  than  an5d;hing  else. 


“I  think  that’s  symptomatic 
of  most  North  American 
cities.  Pedestrians  and 
cyclists  come  second  to  cars 
when  we’re  designing  trans- 
portation infrastructure,” 
said  Latta. 

The  bike  lanes  that  come 
from  the  Laurel  trail  near  the 
intersection  of  Erb  and 
Caroline  streets  require 
cyclists  to  go  down  a lane 
between  parallel  parking 
spots  and  traffic,  which  was  a 
major  issue  this  past  summer 
due  to  construction  signs  set 
up  in  the  middle  of  the  bike 
lane. 

This  forced  riders  either 
onto  the  sidewalk,  which  is 
illegal,  or  into  the  nearest 
driving  lane,  which  is  quite 
dangerous.  The  trail  then  pro- 
ceeds to  cross  Caroline  street 
right  in  front  of  the  Valu- 
mart  where  pedestrians  are 
crossing,  then  it  goes  across 
train  tracks  which  run 
through  the  lot.  It  then  cross- 
es King  Street  and  Regina 
Street,  two  very  busy  streets 
during  rush  hour. 

The  Laurier  Bike  Group  is 
focused  more  on  bringing 
cycling  up  to  the  same  level  as 
cars. 

“I  see  cycling  not  as  a single 
group  issue,  but  rather  a 
suite  of  alternate  modes  of 
transportation  that  we  need 
to  consider  as  we’re  building 
university  campuses  and 
building  city  infrastructure 
more  broadly,”  said  Latta. 

Latta  lives  in  Kitchener  and 
works  in  Waterloo,  and  he 
thinks  when  it  comes  to  infra- 
structure, we  need  to  think  of 
both  Kitchener  and  Waterloo 
together  as  one,  an  interest- 
ing thought  considering  the 
talks  of  amalgamation  this 


past  year. 

“I  bike  across  that  invisible 
divide  that  separates  the  two 
cities.  So  it  would  be  nice  to 
have  both  cities  working  on 
cycling  master  plans  and 
thinking  together  a bit  more.” 

Raj  Gill,  projects  co-ordina- 
tor at  Waterloo  Public 
Interest  Research  Group  at 
the  University  of  Waterloo,  is 
another  cyclist  who  travels 
from  Kitchener  to  work  in 
Waterloo. 

She  hopes  the  cycling  mas- 
ter plan  will  get  through 
council  easily  and  make  an 
impact  right  away. 

Cyclists  are  always  interfac- 
ing with  different  city  roads 
and  infrastructure,  so  “if  it 
(the  cycling  master  plan) 
means  my  commute  to 
Waterloo  will  be  safer  that’s 
great.” 

Her  daily  commute  is  about 
20  minutes  to  the  university, 
which  is  still  shorter  than  the 
Ixpress. 

Grand  River  Transit  has 
been  criticized  for  its  long  bus 
rides.  But  Gill  said  they’re 
taking  a step  forward  by  hav- 
ing bike  racks  on  the  front  of 
the  buses.  GO  Transit  also 
has  racks  on  the  front  of  some 
of  its  buses. 

“I  think  it’s  a good  start,” 
said  Gill.  “For  example,  I 
wanted  to  go  to  a public  meet- 
ing in  Cambridge.  If  I can  put 
my  bike  on  the  rack  to  get  to 
Cambridge,  and  then  bike 
while  I’m  in  Cambridge, 
that’s  really  handy.” 

Despite  the  step  forward, 
there  are  limitations  to  the 
racks.  There  are  only  two 
racks  on  the  front  and  “I’ve 
tried  to  get  my  bike  in  the 
bus,  and  that  never  used  to  be 
a problem  if  I was  going  (on) 


off  hours.” 

Whether  it’s  been  raining  or 
is  sunny  out,  sbe’s  still  had 
drivers  tell  her  to  keep  the 
bike  off  the  bus. 

“When  there’s  no  one  in  the 
bus.  I’ve  had  drivers  say,  ‘No, 
you  have  to  put  it  on  the 
front.’  So  that’s  the  one  limi- 
tation 1 see  is  before  1 bad  no 
problem  taking  the  bike  in 
the  bus  in  those  kind  of  condi- 
tions.” 

Now  you  have  to  put  it  on 
the  front  of  the  bus.  If  the 
rack  is  already  full,  “you 
could  be  completely  out  of 
luck,”  said  Gill. 

She  and  other  cyclists  were 
wanting  to  go  to  a memorial 
being  held  last  year  in 
October  for  Shane 
Vandermeer,  a cyclist  who 
was  killed  in  Cambridge,  “and 
we’re  (thinking)  ‘OK,  well, 
only  two  cyclists  can  actually 
take  a bus  down  during  that 
particular  time  slot  because 
that  was  all  the  rack  space 
that  was  available.  So  it 
meant  a number  of  cyclists 
had  to  figure  out  a way  to  car- 
pool,  and  there  were  a few 
people  who  tried  to  bike  down 
because  physically  there’s  one 
bus  leaving  every  half  hour  or 
15  minutes  getting  down 
there,  and  so  for  people  to  get 
there  on  time,  it’s  like 
‘Hopefully  no  one  else  has  a 
bike  on  the  bus  because 
there’s  only  two  spots.’” 

Vandermeer  was  killed 
when  he  fell  off  his  bike  and 
onto  the  road  while  travelling 
south  on  Franklin  Boulevard 
on  Oct.  28,  2009.  He  was  then 
struck  by  a car  which  had  just 
exited  the  401.  He  was  not 
wearing  a helmet  at  the  time 
of  the  accident,  however, 
according  to  The  Waterloo 
Region  Record,  that  area  had 
been  the  subject  of  intense 
scrutiny  since  before  the  acci- 
dent. Many  riders  and  pedes- 
trians have  taken  the 
Franklin  Boulevard  bridge 
because  it’s  the  only  good  way 
for  them  to  get  from  Hespeler 
to  north  Galt. 

Another  limitation  is  trying 
to  get  to  Toronto  by 
Greyhound.  With  a bike, 
there’s  no  way  to  take  it  with 
us  unless  cyclists  take  it 
apart  and  end  up  paying  more 
for  the  bike  than  for  their 
actual  ticket. 

“That’s  a huge  limitation,” 
said  Gill.  “You  should  be  able 
to  have  easy  inter-city  bike 
commuting  options.” 

Cycling  to  different  parts  of 
Kitchener  can  be  a hassle  as 
well,  especially  when  you’re 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  city 
such  as  Doon  campus. 

“The  Doon  campus  is  a little 
more  of  a challenge  to  get  to,” 
said  Schirm. 

The  college  recently  made 


the  decision  to  take  out  one  of 
the  ball  diamonds  to  make 
room  for  another  parking  lot. 
Schirm  believes  another 
approach  may  have  been  bet- 
ter. 

“Maybe  looking  at  imple- 
menting some  TDM  meas- 
ures, (such  as)  carpooling, 
trying  to  utilize  transit  bet- 
ter, working  with  transit  to 
do  that,  and  of  course,  cycling, 
to  try  to  reduce  the  demand 
for  parking  so  you  don’t  have 
to  pave  over  valuable  recre- 
ation space,”  said  Schirm. 
“Stuff  gets  used  literally  to 
store  cars,  that’s  all  you’re 
doing  there.” 

TDM  is  transportation 
demand  management,  which 
is  comprised  of  programs,  ini- 
tiatives and  infrastructure  all 
designed  to  reduce  the 
demand  for  vehicles  on  the 
road  and  in  parking. 

The  cycling  master  plan  for 
Kitchener  was  based  on  the 
1998  bikeway  study,  which 
was  embraced  as  a “special 
project”  at  the  time,  which 
meant  it  was  basically  a side 
project  that  people  just  want- 
ed to  “go  in,  do  the  project  and 
get  out,”  said  Schirm. 

Nobody  really  paid  any 
attention  until  recently. 

“A  few  things  got  done,  but 
not  a whole  lot,”  he  said. 

Some  possible  solutions  to 
the  connectivity  problem 
include  building  more  walk- 
ways, creating  separate  bike 
lanes,  creating  a tunnel  like 
the  one  at  the  north  end  of  St. 
Jacobs  where  King  Street 
North  momentarily  runs  par- 
allel to  Arthur  Street,  putting 
up  crosswalks  with  flashing 
lights,  and  the  possibility  of 
setting  up  islands  in  the  mid- 
dle of  roads  where  cyclists  can 
stop  halfway  across.  The 
problem  is  money  and  traffic. 

One  of  those  areas  with  a 
problem  of  connectivity  is  on 
the  Iron  Horse  Trail  where  it 
crosses  Victoria  Street  behind 
City  Cafe  “about  50  metres 
from  a light,”  said  Latta.  “As 
a cyclist,  you  have  the  option 
of  turning  into  the  main  road 
and  going  down  through  that 
light,  which  is  what  I do 
because  I think  that’s  the 
safest,  or  crossing  the  street 
at  two  uncontrolled  points, 
where  you’re  just  waiting  for 
a space  in  traffic  and  then  you 
dash  across.” 

Latta  wants  to  think  long 
term. 

“Cycling  has  to  be  part  of  a 
bigger  picture  of  alternate 
modes  of  transportation  and 
get  the  kind  of  support  that 
we  give  to  those  alternate 
modes.” 

The  proposal  for  Kitchener’s 
cycling  master  plan  is  sched- 
uled to  go  before  council 
sometime  in  May. 
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It’s  time  we  all  became 
comfortable  with  ourselves 


It’s  all  over  the  media. 
Ever.where  you  look  some- 
one is  trying  to  make  women 
more  beautiful,  trendy  and 
thin.  What  is  it  that  makes 
the  media  think  that  they 
can  dictate  what  we  look 
like? 

Take  Dove  for  example. 
They  run  campaigns  advising 
young  girls  to  be  who  they 
are  and  to  not  give  into 
media  advertising.  They  try 
to  encourage  an  inner  beauty 
and  block  out  the  skinny,  air- 
brushed  models,  even  going 
so  far  as  running  workshops 
for  these  young  girls.  But, 
did  you  know  that  Dove  owns 
Axe?  So,  while  they  are  run- 
ning these  inner  beauty  cam- 
paigns they  are  degrading 
young  girls  by  having  them 
become  somewhat  primal 
toward  men  all  because  of  a 
smell.  I haven’t  seen  one 
average-looking  girl  in  those 
Axe  commercials.  How  can 
they  promote  inner  beauty  in 
one  commercial  and  degrade 
women  in  another? 

Airbrushed  models  litter 
the  pages  of  all  the  top-sell- 
ing magazines  and  thin, 
beautiful  actresses  grace 
most  commercials.  I believe 
the  media  has  always  been  a 
threat  to  young  girls’  self- 


Opinion 

esteem.  Any  larger  size 
actress  you  happen  to  see  on 
TV  is  now  promoting  a diet 
plan  to  lose  that  horrible, 
unwanted  fat. 

I have  tried  all  the  trendy 
diets,  all  the  new  workout 
crazes  and  have  even  gone  as 
far  as  putting  myself  on  a 
crash  diet  just  so  I could  lose 
a few  pounds.  I felt  like  a 
prisoner  in  my  own  skin.  I 
couldn’t  wear  the  clothes  I 
liked  because  they  just  didn’t 
come  in  my  size  and  were 
aimed  at  girls  with  a size  2 
waist.  When  is  the  last  time 
you  entered  a store  and  saw 
a size  1 1 mannequin  or  saw 
advertisements  hanging  on 
walls  featuring  bigger  girls? 
It’s  a very  rare  occasion  to 
see,  unless  you  are  in  a plus 
size  store. 

Girls  have  become  so  self- 
conscious  due  to  the  every- 
day world  around  them.  I 
cannot  stand  to  see  what  all 
this  is  going  to  do  to  younger 


generations.  When  I worked 
in  a clothing  store  in  my 
local  mall  I found  myself 
dumbfounded  at  some  of  the 
young  girls  coming  into  the 
store.  Some  were  younger 
than  seven  years  old,  alone, 
with  purses,  makeup,  reveal- 
ing clothes  and  talking  about 
diets  in  order  to  stay  thin. 
This  terrified  me.  Is  this 
what  we  have  done  to  chil- 
dren? Have  we  taken  away 
their  youth  by  making  them 
worry  about  adulthood  far 
too  early? 

It  took  me  a long  time  to 
come  to  terms  with  the  fact 
that  I will  never  be  a size  2 
and  right  now  I’m  OK  with 
that.  I’m  23  years  old  now 
and  I am  finally  comfortable 
in  my  own  skin.  I found  a 
routine  workout  that  works 
and  a nutrition  plan  that 
doesn’t  leave  my  stomach  beg- 
ging for  more.  I may  not  be  a 
size  2 but  I am  just  as  worthy 
as  those  thin  models  that 
grace  the  magazine  covers. 

We  need  to  make  a real 
effort  to  encourage  young 
girls  to  be  who  they  are  and 
to  not  buy  into  the  media. 
Every  woman  is  different 
and  beautiful  in  her  own 
way.  That’s  the  message  that 
should  be  passed  on. 


SOMETHING  YOU  may  not  know 


PHOTO  BY  MICHELLE  SOMMER 


Houseplants  not  only  add  visual  appeal  to  any  room,  they  filter  the 
air  and  provide  a more  relaxing  atmosphere  for  people,  including 
patients,  employees  and  students.  Also,  houseplants  don’t  all  have 
to  be  like  your  grandmother’s  spider  plants.  Check  out  a local 
store  for  new  varieties. 


WARMER  TEMPERATURES  means  no  ice 


ONE  DAY  SNOW  WAS  HERE,  the  next  day  it  was  gone 


PHOTO  BY  CHRIS  BATT 

Due  to  the  warm  winter.  Lake  Ontario  has  no  ice.Temperatures  are 
predicted  to  stay  above  freezing  these  next  two  weeks. 


PHOTO  BY  CHRIS  BATT 

Just  when  we  thought  we  would  have  the  greenest  winter  ever.  Mother  Nature  walloped  us  with  a pile 
of  snow.  Although  it  has  now  melted,  parking  lot  1 used  to  resemble  miniature  Rocky  Mountains. 
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RECHERCHONS: 

TECHNICIENS  EN  ELECTRONIQUE 

«VeiUer  au  fonctionnement  optimal  de  nos 
systemes  d’armement,  voila  ma  responsabilite. 
Comma  technician  an  electronique,  je  procede 
au  test,  a I'entretien  at  a la  reparation  de  lequipe- 
ment.  Dans  mon  metier,  la  precision  est  une 
necessite  absolue. » 

Caporal-chef  JOCELYN  GERYAIS 


ELECTRONIC  TECHNICIANS 

“My  aim  is  to  make  sure  that  our  weapon  systems 

.j.—  L. I.  A _i j. * j. I •: I 


stay  on  track.  As  an  electronic  technician,  I maintain, 
test,  and  repair  equipment  for  all  operations.  Here, 
accuracy  is  always  in  demand." 

Master  Corporal  JOCELYN  GERYAIS 


1-800-856-8488 

COMBATTEZ  AVEC  LES  FORCES  CANADIENNES 


FORCES. CA 
FIGHT  WITH  THE  CANADIAN  FORCES 


Canada 
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Libra 

September  23  - 
October  22 


You  will  realize  that 
nowhere  in  the  rhyme  does  it 
say  that  Humpty  Dumpty 
was  an  egg.  It  is  actually 
believed  to  be  a cannon. 


A police  officer  will  arrest 
you,  surprisingly,  as  he  is 
in  an  unmarked  vehicle. 
You  can  use  his  unmarked 
vehicle  in  your  defence. 


I ''  Scorpio 

October  23  - 
k November  21 


You  will  win  a vacation  to 
France.  You  will  have  a ter- 
rible time  as  you  do  not 
understand  a word  of  French 
and  you  will  be  constantly 
stepping  in  animal  feces. 


Gemini 

May  21  - June  21 


On  Friday  night,  you  will 
cut  yourself  quite  badly  on  a 
sharp  piece  of  paper.  You 
should  wear  thick  gloves 
when  you  read  from  now  on. 


Sagittarius 

^ November  22  - 


November  22  ■ 
December  21 


On  Tuesday  you  will  be  hit 
in  the  forearms  by  a steel 
pipe.  This  will  ruin  your  day 
but  you  will  meet  nice  people 
at  the  hospital. 


You  will  listen  to  O.P.P  by 
Naughty  by  Nature  for  the 
first  time  in  years.  You  will 
now  find  the  lyrics  offen- 
sive, making  you  unhappy. 


s Cancer 

Capricorn 

f I 22  - July  22 

w;  December  22  - 

January  1 9 

On  the  weekend  you  will  be 
attacked  by  a large  black 
bear.  It  would  be  wise  to  use 
your  fighting  skills  on  the 
bear.  Bears  easUy  succumb 
to  Judo. 


You  will  be  wearing  a 
flannel  shirt  when  an 
Englishman  will  start 
singing  a song  by  Monty 
Python.  Join  in  and  have 
fun. 


Leo 

;;  ^ Aquarius 

July  23  - August 

January  20  - 

February  18 

On  Saturday  you  will  be 
attacked  by  a grizzly  bear. 
Remember  to  play  dead  or 
use  your  bear  spray.  Don’t 
brother  running  or  climbing 
a tree. 


During  the  week  you  will 
tape  two  hockey  pucks 
together . after  stacking 
them.  You  will  do  this  four 
times  and  use  the  stack  to 
raise  your  bed. 


Virgo 

lU  'c  August  23  - 

September  22 

Pisces 

February  19- 
March  20 

During  the  week  you  will 
greatly  enjoy  Ricky 
Gervais’s  new  cartoon  of  his 
podcast.  This  will  be  excel- 
lent until  you  receive  your 
cable  bill. 


When  you  are  pouring 
concrete  this  week  you  will 
be  in  a rush.  Because  you 
are  smart  you  will  use  sili- 
ca gel  to  dry.  Do  not  eat  the 
silica  gel  beads. 


Nick  Dasko  is  a second-year 
journalism  student  who  makes  these 
up  for  your  amusement. 


SKATING  ON  THIN  ICE 


PHOTO  BY  DANE  BRASON 

Warmer  weather  on  Feb.  28  brought  families  to  Kitchener  City  Hall  for  an  afternoon  skate. 


ELECTION  NOTICE 
CONESTOGA  AND  CALL  FOR  NOMINATIONS 

Ute  and 


Tliree  people  to  be  elected  as  membere  of 
The  Conestoga  College  Institute  of  Technology  and  Advanced  Learning 

BOARD  OF  GOVERNORS 

One  from  each  of  the  following  categories: 

Eligibility  is  as  follows: 

1.  NiHMR 

All  persons  employed  by  the  Board  of  Governors,  Conestoga  College,  on  a full-bme  or 
part-time  basis,  who  are  neither  Academic  nor  Support  Staff  Members. 

Term  of  Office:  ^ptember  1,  2010  - August  31,  2013 

2. 

Open  to  all  full-time  and  part-time  students  enrolled  in  a program  of  instruction  (a  group 
of  related  courses  leading  to  a diploma,  certificate,  or  other  document  awarded  by  the 
Board  of  Governors). 

Term  of  Office:  September  1, 2010  - August  31, 2011 

(candidate  must  plan  to  be  enrolled  as  a student  during  the  term  of  office) 

3.  SUPPORT  STAFF  MEMBER 

All  persons  employed  by  the  Board  of  Governors,  Conestoga  College,  on  a fuii-bme  or 
part-time  basis,  who  are  neither  Academic  nor  Administrative  Members. 

Term  of  Office:  September  1, 2010  - August  31,  2013 


Terms  of  reference  and  nomination  forms  are  available  by  contacting 
Ann  Vignault  at  ext.  3233  or  at  avignault@conestogac,on.ca. 


Closing  date  for  nominations:  March  17,  2010 
List  of  nominees  to  be  posted:  March  24, 2010 


ELECTION  DATE:  WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  7,  2010 
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Pick  up  your  Directors  Package  in  any  of  the  CSI  offices,  rooms  2A104, 2Af06  or  2A108 
For  more  information  visit  the  Board  of  Directors  office  in  room  2Af04  or 
email  Christopher  (arson  at  ccarson@conestogac.on.ca 


WWW,pONESTGGASTUDENIS.€GM 


AUh 
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Sign  up  in  the  C51  office,  room  2A1 06 
DeacUine  to  sign  up  is  March  1 9, 201 0 


Rules  and  regiilartiofls  apply  {STUDENTS  INC| 


